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LITURGY AND THE CHANGING WORLD 


EANINGLESS for us is the placid security with which 
the earth turns about its axis on its march along the 
path of the ecliptic, when the world is in every other 
respect as wobbly as it has been during the Church 
year that has just elapsed. Meaningless, indeed, is 

the mechanical security of stellar motion in our universe, when 

the things over which man by grace of God really has control 
threaten to collapse and to engulf him in complete cultural chaos. 














In the past year, how often have we not been on the verge 
of war, of a war that threatened to nullify centuries of Christian 
effort at civilization? Truly have the forces of evil converged and 
struck with renewed strength to overthrow what has so far re- 
mained of the kingdom of God on earth. Civilized man, who was 
destined to be the chosen standard-bearer of Christ, in fact, most 
truly a ‘“‘Christopher,’’ or a bearer of Christ and of God Himself 
(cf. little chapter of Sunday None, 1 Cor. vi, 20), seems indeed 
called to a great reckoning; it does look as if we were soon to 
witness the final punishment of him for his great apostasy of 
some centuries ago. 


Yet, if there are gravest portents of impending evil in our 
world today, there are also increasing signs of a renewal of life 
among the children of light. Whatever is left of the Christian 
tradition among men, whether within the visible fold of Peter 
or without, seems at last to have become more conscious on the 
one hand of the impending evil and possible doom, and on the 
other hand of the immediate need of doing something to avert it 
and to promote instead the cause of Christ. That is a real step 
gained. There is even something like a “liturgical movement” 
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stirring in many of the Protestant denominations unto a more 
common or kindred consciousness of a single cause among them 
and us, a bona fide consciousness among the followers of Peter 
and the dissidents alike that may be the seed of great things to 
come. Already there have been many converts to the true Church 
as the result of this modern stirring of the Spirit of God; and we 
Catholics should be the first to rejoice at any intensification of 
spiritual consciousness in our separated brethren, especially in so 
far as this invariably leads to some degree of greater approximation 
to the traditional current of orthodox Catholic Christianity. Who 
knows but that we may even now be witnessing in very small the 
first stirrings of what will in the future become a vast movement 
towards the union of the Christian Churches—the fulfilment of 
the ardent desire of Christ, we may be sure, and today again a very 
conscious desire and prayer of the Holy Father, of innumerable 
Catholics, and of great numbers of our separated Christian breth- 
ren. 


It is unnecessary to recall to our readers what a potent factor 
of spiritual reawakening among Catholics the liturgical revival 
shows itself to be, and increasingly so as the years roll by. Much 
progress in this direction has been made through the combined 
prayers and efforts of all ardent liturgical apostles. At the same 
time it remains true that much, very much, remains to be done 
before Catholics as a whole can be said to have obtained even an 
intelligent glimpse of what the liturgical apostolate or the liturgical 
spirit stands for in the lives of individuals and in the life of the 
entire mystical body of Christ here on earth. If one should direct 
his attention exclusively to the progress made by the liturgical 
apostolate since the beginning of its organized efforts, it would 
be easy to become overjoyed at its success. If on the other hand 
one rivets his attention on the desert regions rather than on the 
fertile oases, he might still succumb to gloom and despondency. 


The writer had the good fortune to read a paper on the social 
encyclicals at the National Catholic Charities Conference of the 
past summer. Afterwards a young seminarian accosted him in the 
corridor with the question of why the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities gave no place to the liturgy of the Church on 
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its program of agenda; surely, the liturgy was the mainspring and 
the guiding light of all true Christian charity. 

It certainly is that, my dear young man, but you can answer 
your very pertinent Why yourself if you remember that God works 
ever through human means, and for that reason alone the cause 
of Christ here on earth often takes much time to grow and spread! 
There are other national movements among us that have already 
seen something of the true light. Such are, for instance, the re- 
cently rejuvenated activities of the nation-wide Rural Life Con- 
ference, or the extensive social activities of a national organiza- 
tion like the Central-Verein of America. It was within the past 
year, also, that various young social groups joined together in 
Easter week to form a Catholic Social Union, whose apostolic 
social ideals and activities are thoroughly rooted in the liturgical 
foundations. Practically all of these younger movements, be it 
noted, had something at least of liturgical inspiration from their 
very birth. That, too, is a sign of the times. 

Such signs have multiplied in the past year. One of these is, 
for instance, the appearance of the Catholic Digest as a periodical 
that did not have to be born first and then afterwards laboriously 
discover something of the liturgical movement. It is indeed a prod- 
uct of the modern revival among us, and from its very inception 
was instinct also with a deep sympathy and zeal for the liturgical 
cause. Another sign in the field of Catholic periodical literature is 
the very lively discussion that overflows the weekly pages of the 
hardy Catholic Herald of London. How its columns have bristled 
in the past year with controversy and well-supported opinion on 
the judicious use of the vernacular in our liturgy—a glowing 
testimony to the liveliness of the liturgical issue among its many 
wide-awake readers. 

Perhaps a still more hopeful sign appears in the field of book 
publication. The past year has seen a much larger number of note- 
worthy books arising out of the liturgical apostolate in this coun- 
try than any several years before. Some of the new books are 
translations and others are original productions. Among the former 
must be mentioned the new English version of The Roman Brevi- 
ary brought out by Burns Oates and Washbourne of London, 
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a trusty Catholic veteran among liturgical publishers. Then there 
are three other translations of importance: Parsch, The Liturgy of 
the Mass (B. Herder Book Co., 358 pp., $3.50), Loehr, The 
Year of Our Lord (P. J. Kenedy &% Sons, 393 pp., $2.75), 
Bopp, Liturgical Education (Bruce Publishing Co., 147 pp., 
$2.25). The latter gives a good general survey of its field. Loehr’s 
book is mystical in the best sense of the term, and profound, and 
possibly for that reason has so far not received the hearing that 
it deserves. It is a book that must be meditated, but is also rich 
in its reward. Parsch’s is by far the best general book on the Mass 
extant today—it is both theological and yet also popular. At 
the present writing a second edition is at least half sold out—a 
real omen at its price. Among the original contributions of the 
past year is Gruden’s The Mystical Christ (B. Herder Book Co., 
343 pp., $3.25), which should be a trail blazer among us in the 
work of trying to fathom the theological foundations on which 
the liturgical apostolate rests. Finally, there is our own popular 
survey, The Liturgy of the Church (The Macmillan Company, 
370 pp., $2.50), which should prove useful for a birds-eye view 
of what the liturgy really is in Catholic life and in the mind of 
Christ, until some better general manual supersedes it. May the 
day not be long distant! 


We had almost forgotten another new arrival on the field, 
the fourth book of the Advanced Christ-Life Series, The Christian 
in the World, privately printed by The Liturgical Press in mimeo- 
print form (252 pp., $1.25). It appeared late in August and sev- 
eral hundred copies had already been sold by the middle of Sep- 
tember when these paragraphs were written. 


While we are cataloging outstanding signs of the past year’s 
progress, we should not omit to mention that this is the first full 
year in which the faithful could have the advantage of the new 
English translation of the St. Andrew’s Missal (Lohmann, St. 
Paul), and that Cabrol’s My Missal was recently brought com- 
pletely up-to-date by the inclusion of the latest Masses for our 
country, and is now offered to the public at a newly reduced 
price. 
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All these are signs of the growth of the liturgical revival 
among us during the past year. The picture, however, would not 
be complete without a brief reference to the other side of it, to 
what we may call sins of both commission and omission, provided 
the term sins be understood in a non-technical sense and in refer- 
ence to our judgment of external acts and not of inner hearts. 


Among the evident sins of commission, in this sense of the 
term, are the rather boisterously promoted types of special devo- 
tions at special churches, in regard to which some of the regular 
clergy seem to be greater offenders than the diocesan. We think 
in particular of more recently developed novenas, which are in fact 
crowding our churches on many evenings. We are not declaiming 
against novenas as such, least of all against crowded churches. But 
we should like to stress this principle: That wherever crowds of 
the faithful gather at what in the mind of the Church are only 
peripheral devotions, the guiding clergy fail of their duty unless 
they set these devotions in their right relation to what is of the 
essential life of the mystical body—unless, therefore, they make 
use of these church crowds to lead their faithful closer to the Mass 
and to active intelligent participation in it as the “‘primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian Spirit.’’ Unfortunately 
this is not being done to any noticeable extent. On the contrary, 
the crowded peripheral devotions are unconsciously encouraged al- 
most as psychological substitutes for the true sacrificial heart of 
our worship. At all events they function thus for many of the 
well-meaning faithful attending them. This is not a personal 
view of ours. Fortunately there have been various episcopal voices 
raised, and in no minced language, on this phenomenon. 


Among the sins of omission is a considerable neglect of the 
liturgical spirit on the part of official teachers, who should be the 
first to promote the ardent desire of our popes. Then there are the 
special occasions, instances where persons try to give an up-to-date 
picture of our Catholic reawakening, or of the best current litera- 
ture on Catholic spirituality, without as much as mentioning the 
liturgical apostolate or any of .its now abundant literature. Any 
instance in which the logic of the situation would call for a men- 
tion of the liturgy or the liturgical movement, and in which this 
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is omitted, can have significance only for one thing. Such persons 
and attempts are, to use a current phrase, definitely dated. They 
thereby stamp themselves, not as heralds or guides in the awaken- 
ing that is taking place, but rather as among the last spokesmen 
of the period that is passing. It might be called a sort of swan- 
song on their part as inspirers of current Catholic life. 


A final word on our own future. In the editorial foreword of 
the first issue of ORATE FRATRES, the statement was made that 
the purpose of our review was the inauguration of a liturgical 
movement, and that there might be no more need of its continuing 
once the liturgical movement is under way, since the latter must 
contain within itself the seed of its own growth. The liturgical 
apostolate has now definitely arrived at a stage where it would 
continue to grow and spread apace among us even if all the present 
organized efforts centering about ORATE FRATRES should sud- 
denly cease altogether. This is a most happy situation indeed, and 
most encouraging and hopeful for the future. Yet, if we should 
make use of it to slacken or cease our own efforts, we should be 
quite unfaithful to the opportunities for the cause of Christ which 
God has deigned to put before us, that is, before all the generous 
souls who have worked with us in the furtherance of our organized 
apostolate. Of course, there is no question among our entire group 
of wanting to, or thinking of, slackening our efforts in any way. 
There is only question of a legitimate degree of consolation in the 
fact that the liturgical movement has in truth arrived at a stage in 
our country where it bids fair to continue, no matter, humanly 
speaking, what may happen. 


Our duty is very simply to continue with our utmost endeav- 
or, not as so-called leaders in the movement, but as humble in- 
struments of God for as long as God deigns to make use of our 
efforts. In that spirit we have been taking stock of the whole situa- 
tion as here outlined, and in that spirit have we discussed our plans 
for the coming year. There will be several additions made to the 
Popular Liturgical Library in the coming twelve months, notices 
of which will be given in due time in these pages. As to our review, 
we are not contemplating any large changes, but have concentrated 
rather on a number of basic articles of various kinds. Among these 
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will be a whole series on the mystical body of Christ, likewise 
another on the psalms, some fundamental articles on dogmatic 
aspects, on sacramentals, two or three articles respectively on the 
general topics of literature and culture, of natural and supernatural 
society, and the like. In regard to all of these, as heretofore, we 
shall be most happy to hear from our readers in the course of the 
year, and to proceed in our apostolate by way of a cooperative 
exchange of views and of mutual encouragement between them 
and ourselves. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B., Editor 
St. John’s Abbey 


RES 


Dearly beloved brethren! If we study attentively 
the history of the creation of our race, we shall find that 
man was made in the image of God, that his ways also 
might be an imitation of the ways of his Maker. This is 
the natural, real, and highest dignity to which we are 
capable of attaining, that the goodness of the divine na- 
ture should have a reflection in us, as in a glass. As a 
means of reaching this dignity, we are daily offered the 
grace of our Savior, for as in the first Adam all men ate 
fallen, so in the second Adam can all men be raised up 
again. Our restoration from the consequences of Adam's 
fall is sheer mercy of God; we should not have loved 
Him unless He had first loved us, and scattered the dark- 
ness of our ignorance by the light of His truth... . And 
we know from the Apostle John how God accomplished 
this: ““We know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us an understanding, that we may know Him that 
is true, and be in Him that is true, even in His Son.””-— 
St. Leo the Great’s homily used for the lessons of fourth 
Sunday in Advent. 











THE DOGMATIC BASES OF THE LITURGY 
III 


AVING considered the several dogmas presupposed by 
the mystery of the Redemption, we may now proceed 
to the second question which we at the outset pro- 
posed. Wherein does our Redemption consist? In how 
far is Christ our mediator? 

Christ is our mediator as the God-Man. Both elements of 

His being, His divinity and His humanity, must be considered 

simultaneously. The old school of apologetics set itself the task 

of demonstrating above all the divinity of Jesus. But this pro- 
cedure not infrequently resulted in emphasizing the divine nature 
of Christ to such an exclusive extent that His humanity was 
casually regarded as something self-evident. Thereby the impres- 
sion was given that in the person of Christ the solely significant, 
deciding, and redemptive factor was His divinity. There was grave 
danger of distorting the true concept of Christ. In some circles the 
way was open for a sort of pan-Christism, similar to that which 
we meet with in certain apocryphal writings of early Christian 
times. They regarded only the divinity in Christ, or more exactly, 
they considered Christ only “in forma Dei,” and not likewise 

“in forma hominis.”” The result was that they simply identified 

Christ and divinity. At all events, in the religious consciousness 

of not a few pious persons, Christ came to be ranged exclusively 

on the side of God, and not of mankind also. Because of the 
homoousis patri (of one nature with the Father), they lost sight 
of the homaousios hemin (oneness of nature with us). Conse- 
quently also they obscured and lost the joyous realization that 

Christ belongs to us, is our Brother, precisely in virtue of His 

humanity; that by this same humanity of His and by no other 

way He was able to be and actually did become the one Mediator 
between God and ourselves. Since through this humanity, our 

Lord’s body and soul, i.e., His entire human nature, was elevated 

to a oneness of person with the Logos, its redemptive power ex- 

tends not only to the salvation of our soul, but also to that of 
our body, in other words, to the whole man. Yea more, it avails 
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unto the salvation of the entire universe, since in man, the micro- 
cosm, all of nature is contained in miniature, its physical and 
chemical, as well as its vegetative and sensitive forces. In so far 
as the Logos, the creative Word, creatively permeates our physical 
being unto the last electron and neutron, He draws the totality of 
the physis (nature) into the infinite depths of His own personal- 
ity, into His own personal sphere. Thus He objectively initiates 
its transfiguration, its divinization. There is profound signifi- 
cance in the old legend which placed an ox and an ass at the crib 
of Bethlehem. For through the incarnation of Christ, the ox and 
the ass too, i.e., all nature, is in an objective sense included in the 
blessing of redemption; nature’s “‘groaning after salvation,” of 
which St. Paul speaks, has no longer any basic justification. Thus 
the Incarnation, too, is a cosmic event. That was what the ancient 
Fathers were striving to say when, with their inadequate platonic 
terminology, they proposed their theory of recapitulation, accord- 
ing to which human nature itself was objectively redeemed through 
the mere union of one concrete human nature with the Head, 
Christ. What they in last analysis meant to safeguard with this 
theory was the sublime truth that our redemption is not a mere 
spiritual process, not a mere liberation of our spirit from the curse 
of the divine wrath, but the liberation of our entire nature, yes, of 
nature taken generally, from the bonds of sin and satan. 


Besides this cosmic effect, the Incarnation had yet another 
and a tremendously significant sociological result: the Incarnation 
was the foundation, the embryonic beginning of the Christian 
community. By assuming human nature, in other words, by as- 
suming that which unites us to one another most intimately, the 
eternal Word embraced all humanity, all that belongs to human 
nature. 

Thus through His incarnation Christ becomes the head of 
the mystical body. To be more precise, it is not the individual 
human being who is assumed into the redemptive consecration of 
the caro Christi, but rather all men taken as a united whole, the 
entire body of mankind in need of redemption—not the “I” but 
the ‘‘we.”” The “‘we’’ is primary, not the “I.” It is only through 
the ‘‘we,’’ through the community, through the corpus Christi 
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mysticum, and in union with it, that the “‘I’”’ receives its salvation. 
St. Paul in particular calls attention to Christ’s incarnation as 
possessing a soteriological significance that embraces all humanity 
in need of redemption. Christ, who in His person is divine, stands 
forth from the ranks of all other men. He becomes the beginning, 
the embryonic initiation of a new human race, the first-born among 
the brethren, the new Adam. As the first Adam in suo semine en- 
compassed and summed up in himself all men, so are all those 
in particular who desire to be saved comprehended and comprised 
in the second Adam, in carne Christi. For He became Man for all. 
The caro Christi is therefore the new unifying principle among 
men. Through His personal identity with the eternal Word, 
Christ became that unique new Man who adopts and sustains 
in Himself our humanity in its totality and unity. As unus homo 
Christ is at the same time totus homo. Hence our relations to God 
are not those of redeemed individuals taken singly, but of a re- 
deemed community. We are of God precisely because we are in 
Christ. From this results, likewise, the necessity of the Church 
for our salvation. There is no salvation except through the com- 
munity, the Church, because basically and essentially, the Incarna- 
tion, that mystical initiation of our redemption, was intended for 
all men taken as a unit, for the community, and not for the indi- 
viduals considered singly. We are all one in Christ, nor can we be 
in Him except in this unity. ‘For we, being many, are one bread, 
one body, all that partake of one bread’’ (1 Cor. x, 17). 


It is no small merit of the liturgical movement that it has 
again and again emphasized how thoroughly the Church’s liturgy 
is pervaded with this idea of unity and community. Prayer in com- 
mon, and for the community, prayer “pro vobis, pro multis’’ is 
essential to liturgical prayer, just as it was a characteristically basic 
trait of Jesus’ praying. The eucharistic Sacrifice likewise is first 
of all a community sacrifice. Not the individual alone, but the body 
of the faithful, the cuncta familia, the plebs sancta, offers itself 
to the Father in the eucharistic caro. It is a favorite thought of St. 
Augustine that by partaking of the eucharistic caro we are more 
closely united not only to Christ, but at the same time to His mys- 
tical body as well. “Vos estis, quod accepistis’’ (serm. 227); 
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“quod accipimus, nos sumus’’ (serm. 229). In the eucharistic Sac- 
rifice, accordingly, it is not merely the mysterium Christi that is 
celebrated, but also that of His mystical body, our own mysterium. 
Finally, it is well known that from the very beginning the re- 
maining sacraments were similarly considered as social sacraments. 
One thing is certain: if the idea of the supernatural community 
had always been fostered in the Church’s pastoral work with the 
same understanding and the same love with which it is inculcated 
by the liturgy, the enlightened individualism of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries would have been unable to penetrate even 
into ecclesiastical circles with such devastating effects; we would 
likewise have been enabled more readily and swiftly to harness 
with religious means those movements of our Own time in which 
the community ideal asserts itself and becomes a driving force of 
an unparalleled intensity. At all events, it is the task of our day 
to elevate and sanctify that natural community ideal which is be- 
ginning to sprout from common race and soil, through a con- 
scious cultivation of its supernatural roots. 


We have treated of the Incarnation, and of its redemptive 
significance both from the cosmic and sociological standpoints. In 
so far as it objectively founds and initiates our redemption, it de- 
rives solely from the grace of God; it is the operation of the pur- 
est divine love, mysterium fascinosum. But the triune God not 
merely accomplishes miracles of grace through the humanity of 
the Logos, but also miracles of justice, of most agonizing atone- 
ment, of heroic heroism—mysterium tremendum. 


This brings us to the second phase of the Incarnation of the 
eternal Word. We speak designedly of a second phase of Christ's 
Incarnation. St. Paul in particular regards the Incarnation not so 
such as a singular event, as the Logos-becoming-flesh in the nar- 
rower sense, but rather as a progressive self-renunciation which 
begins with the conception of Jesus and ends with His death. The 
most stupendous aspect of the Incarnation, for the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, lay in the fact that the eternal Word assumed not merely 
the formal appearance of a man, not merely human shape and line- 
aments, but that He moreover entered into the internal and ex- 
ternal misery, into the entire wretchedness of fallen man; that 
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He took upon Himself flesh, sin, law and death, and was in ail 
things found as a man, sin excepted. According to the Apostle, 
therefore, the process of Jesus’ incarnation continues throughout 
His entire life. Day after day, hour upon hour, the eternal Word, 
clothed in the sacrificial garment of His humanity, entered upon 
ever new and painful situations. Hour after hour there occurred an 
ever renewed immersion in earthly affliction, until that moment 
when He cried out to the Father: ‘“‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’’ To the last degree, to the absolutely ultimate 
—to the shuddering experience of a lonely, bitter, agonizing death 
on the cross—did the Logos incarnate Himself in man. Hence 
one may be justified in coining the paradox: the incarnation of 
the Logos was consummated in His death. For only by His death 
did He experience the final and ultimate that human destiny has 
to offer. Thus the Incarnation, seen in its totality, did not only 
include all the marvelous abundance of graces and gifts which the 
humanity of the Logos received from the triune God for itself 
and for us. It included as well all the hard, harsh, fearlessly heroic 
things which this same humanity of the Logos undertook in the 
service of His brethren—unto death itself, yea, the death of the 
cross. Even though this was all human heroism—an acting and 
suffering emanating from the radiant purity and the royal free- 
dom of a purely human consciousness and a purely human voli- 
tion—it nevertheless belonged in last analysis to the eternal Word, 
and thereby acquired its absolute incomparable meaning and value. 
Only because it was the Logos Himself who in the ‘‘form of a 
slave’’ took upon Himself the powers of earth, and the flesh of 
sin, law and death, and overcame them from within, was the curse 
of these forces once and for all lifted. The domination of the 
demoniacal, of the anti-God, of the cosmic mights has definitively 
vanished; the prince of this world is enchained; the earth again 
is of God. 


And just as the cosmic evil, so also is the ethical evil, sin, 
deprived of its destructive power. No longer does it dwell in the 
depths of human nature as a self-propagating evil. Human nature’s 
ressentiment towards God, its “‘concupiscence,”’ losts its criminal 
character at the moment when we were incorporated into Christ 
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through baptism. Its secret aversio a Deo has by sanctifying grace 
been changed into a secret conversio ad Deum. Thus the hereditary 
guilt is no longer within us. Nor will it ever return, even when 
the baptized falls into personal sins. The effects of baptism endure 
throughout life, not only sacramentally—in so far as by liberating 
man from the reatus culpae of original sin it renders him capable 
of receiving the other sacraments—but also subjectively, person- 
ally. For precisely by liberating man from the reatus culpae it so 
to speak dulls the sharp edge of concupiscence, from which all in- 
clination to sin arises, so that this concupiscence can never again 
operate in the baptized faithful in as radically evil, disturbing, and 
destructive a manner as it previously could in the unbaptized, or 
in him who had apostatized from faith in Christ. As the super- 
natural virtues of the faithful are specifically different from the 
natural virtues of the unbeliever, so also are his sins qualitatively 
other than those of a person in original sin. The satanical, basic 
quality which is characteristic of original and hereditary sin is 
lacking, because ever since baptism its poisonous source, concu- 
piscence, no longer is the object of God’s anger, but rather of the 
healing grace of Christ. 

Together with original guilt, man’s personal guilt is also de- 
prived of its far-reaching effects through Christ’s redemption— 
namely in so far as personal guilt is an offense against the infini- 
tude of God, an offense which man of his own power could never 
have atoned for. Precisely this smarting incapacity of atonement, 
this eternal worthlessness, this lasting reprobation, is removed 
by the satisfactio vicaria of Christ. Christ our Brother has ren- 
dered satisfaction for us secundum rigorem iustitiae, yes, even su- 
perabundanter. It was the particular merit of St. Anselm and of 
St. Thomas to have recognized and to have inquired into the infi- 
nitely satisfactory power of Christ’s sufferings. According to them, 
Christ in a truly literal sense became the lamb of God that takes 
away our sins. He has in full truth and fact paid the ransom 
money. Hence satisfaction for our sins, according to its root and 
essence, has been made once and for all. To this extent, therefore, 
our subjective redemption is mo longer a thing of the future; it has 
already taken place. We are redeemed. True, our love for Christ 
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and our sincere and honest striving to follow in His footsteps nec- 
essarily imply that we also share in His will to expiate, and that 
like St. Paul, we “‘fill up in our flesh those things that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ’’ (Col. i, 24). Nevertheless, these 
personal penitential efforts of ours, compared to the satisfaction 
rendered by Christ, are but peripheral, and receive their value from 
Him alone. Thus everything that is essential and decisive in what 
we have to achieve in order to please God has already de facto been 
accomplished by our Brother, who is Himself God. Humanity’s 
guilt has definitively been discharged by Him. The path on which 
we are to meet God is open. God is once and for all ours again, and 
we are His. Hence the basic Christian temper is that of hope and 
trust. Have confidence, my son, have confidence, my daughter! 
Where Christ is, there can be no anxiety. ‘““Why are you fearful, 
O ye of little faith?’’ (Mt. viii, 26). “Peace be to you; it is I, 
fear not’”’ (Luke, xxiv, 36). And with confidence, thankfulness 
and joy are conjoined. Christianity is a perpetual Deo gratias. 
“‘Let us always and for all things give thanks to our Father, in 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ (Eph. v, 20). “‘Rejoice in 
the Lord always! Again I say, rejoice’’ (Phil. iv, 4). 


In the spirit of this confidence, of this thankfulness and 
joy, the Church celebrates the Sacrifice of Christ. Although this 
Sacrifice is primarily a memorial of the death and heroic self- 
surrender of the Son of God, it is at the same time also a remem- 
brance of all the glory that blossomed forth from this death. 
Wherefore too the cross which decorates the Church’s altars and 
the sign of the cross which she weaves into the texture of her 
liturgy is not an expression of slavish dejection and of servile 
lowliness, but rather a symbol of her victory over the world and 
the ruler of the world, through Christ our Lord. The liturgy gives 
ample witness: Christiany is power, Christianity is consciousness 
of victory, is will to life, to eternal life—per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. 


KARL ADAM 


Tuebingen, Germany 
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LITURGY A WAY OF LIFE 


HERE is no more insurmountable barrier to the real 
4 actuation of the liturgical movement than the failure 
{ on the part of well-meaning persons fully to under- 
y stand the intrinsic nature of the liturgy. One often 
hears said with convincing sincerity on the part of 
the speaker: ‘‘Oh yes, our parish is very liturgical. We have Grego- 
rian singing, and the Leaflet Missal is placed in the pews for all 
the parishioners.’’ One cannot refrain from querying, mentally 
at least: “‘And then—?” That is to say, do the good parishioners 
read the prayers so obligingly furnished, leave them dutifully for 
the next Mass, and depart their several ways with the smug satis- 
faction of a good deed well accomplished or of an episode that is 
closed for the week? If such is the case, do the participants in the 
Church’s liturgy differ very much from good actors, who read their 
lines on the stage while living for a brief space the life of their 
assumed personality with conviction and a moving sincerity? But 
after the last curtain-fall they lay aside their assumed character, 
just as they doff their costumes; and then they emerge from the 
theater to resume their daily life in the same old way as before they 
had become the hero or heroine of lofty purpose and noble deed. 

But the liturgy is not a drama in which we play a role, 
however sincere our interpretation of the lines. Nor is it an in- 
tellectual exercise, although as intelligent beings we should under- 
stand the meaning of our words. Rather, the liturgy is the momen- 
tary realization in terms of time, the fleeting actuation in terms 
of matter, of the continuous life and worship of the mystic Christ 
in His prolonged existence here on earth. And—it must be borne 
in mind—we are the members of that mystical body, through 
which He does these things that we call liturgy. Moreover, since 
our membership is not something intermittent, merely confined to 
those moments when we are actually participating in some litur- 
gical function, our role as liturgists must be a mode of living, a 
role that reaches into every moment of our life. 

Father Parsch says that “‘liturgy consists less in words than in 
acts—or rather, it is words that become acts.’’ Take, for instance, 
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that central act of all liturgical worship, the sacrifice of the Mass. 
Are we doing more than merely play-acting when we read the 
words of offering the many times they occur in the ordinary of 
the Mass, if we have nothing more to give than the actual bread 
and wine, which God lovingly changes into the body and blood of 
Christ? Of what significance is the immolation of a little white 
wafer and a few drops of wine unless they stand for something else 
of greater import? Would God deign to notice such a paltry sacri- 
fice as that unless it had a deeper meaning than its accidental forms 
denote? Or do we perhaps expect Christ to continue offering His 
supreme oblation alone on the Golgotha of our altars while we 
play at dice for the material gains of petty petitions that may 
accrue to us therefrom. 


The doctrine of the mystical body of Christ answers these 
questions with a devastating lucidity. We and Christ are one. 
Whatever our Head does, we must do with Him, unless we would 
be paralyzed members of that Redeemer who is still climbing 
Calvaries to be crucified anew in the mystical garments of our own 
human flesh and vulnerable souls. And that is why, as we have 
said, the Mass is just the fleeting actuation in material form of that 
stupendous mystery of the world’s redemption, in which we are 
all called to participate. That is why we simply cannot read the 
prayers in the missal and then go back to our workaday life with 
the self-commendation of a duty accomplished and disposed of 
for the week. For our souls, offered to God in the Mass, are like 
the few drops of water absorbed by the precious wine of the 
chalice, or like the water at the wedding feast of Cana: once 
changed into the miraculous wine of divine life, which is Christ, 
they cannot—must not— belie this dynamic supernatural nature 
and return to their former colorless and inert condition of ordinary 
existence. Since we would not believe that the wine left over after 
the wedding at Cana relapsed into its former state, so Christ's 
greater miracle wrought on each soul at every nuptial feast of the 
Mass must work a permanent change in it by the gift of redemp- 
tion and of grace accorded to each. 


This nuptial feast of our own espousal, however, began long 
ago when our souls went down with Christ into the purifying 
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waters of His death and rose transformed into Him who took our 
own human nature that He might give us a “‘share in His divin- 
ity."” But how many Catholics realize the full significance of their 
baptism? We never doubt that two persons having entered upon 
and consummated their marriage really acquire an entirely new 
relationship with each other and with society, so that their indi- 
vidual lives are henceforth merged into a common purpose and 
end. But we often fail either to recognize or to remember that 
through baptism we ourselves have celebrated a mystic marriage 
with Christ, thereby becoming members of His mystical body, one 
with Him in all things excepting sin. Moreover, the eucharistic 
banquet is like a consummation of our union, which then becomes 
a “‘physical’’ as well as a mystical bond. 


Christ’s nuptials, however, are celebrated with the individual 
soul only because it is part of the human nature that He wedded 
in His Incarnation, thereby making us “‘sharers in His divinity.” 
And so the logical consequence is that through holy Communion 
our human nature in its every individual participant is welded to 
Christ and in Christ by the closest bonds that can be forged on 
earth. How, then, can we spend those few rapturous moments 
with the eucharistic Christ, only to emerge from our tryst with an 
attitude of aloofness or—it may even be—of animosity to that 
same Christ “‘incarnate’’ in the flesh of His other members? We 
hear much of the “‘law of the jungle’’ as manifested in our eco- 
nomic policies. But the rapacious wolf pack at least recognizes 
and respects its own, while we must acknowledge with regret that 
members of Christ, who have consummated their union and sol- 
idarity in His own flesh and blood, can emerge from the “‘drama’”’ 
of their liturgical worship, forgetting the role that they have just 
played with, perhaps, sincerity and conviction, inconsistently to 
don the garments and manners of an unchristian society. Failing 
to remember the union with all of Christ’s members, which has 
become cemented more closely but so recently, their mental vision 
surely must become myopic, in so far as they cannot see in their 
business competitor, their employee, or social rival the presence 
of Christ, who has explicitly made our final judgment depend upon 
just such a spiritual penetration. 
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Again, we know that each and every Mass is the sacrifice of 
the whole mystical body—of Christ and all His members. Is, then, 
our Sacrifice in every way complete if we refuse to admit to a parti- 
cipation therein certain of Christ’s own members on account of 
their race or nationality? How can we pray with understanding 
and sincerity that first petition of the Canon, which asks peace 
and unity for God’s Church, and which states explicitly that we, 
members of the mystic Christ, “‘do offer unto Thee . . . together 
with our pope... and bishop and all the faithful . . .’’? Is not 
our exclusion of any group or individual whatever equivalent 
to saying: ‘We are offering You a mutilated Victim, O God—the 
mystical body of the Lamb. Our Sacrifice is not, cannot be, com- 
plete. For You will have to look for the rest of the sacred Victim 
down the street, in the negro or foreign settlements, where those 
members of You are worshiping whom we excluded from our 
Sacrifice.” 


By all means it is good for us to read our missals and spread 
the use of them. It is highly commendable also to sing Gregorian 
and to have beautiful vestments. But—above all and before all— 
we ought to realize that liturgy is a way of life. When in the 
missal we come upon Christ’s own sacred prayer: ““That they may 
be one as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee, . . .”” we surely are 
not justified in limiting its application to that group of Galilean 
fishermen. When we read in one of the Lenten Masses the in- 
junction of the olden prophet: ‘‘Share thy bread with the hungry, 
and bring the poor and homeless into thy house,’’ we dare not 
shrug our shoulders and think: “‘Of course, those commands have 
no bearing on our life and times.”’ 


The Church has never held these scriptural admonitions as 
passé, just as she has never viewed the life of her divine Spouse 
and Redeemer as merely an event in the reign of a Roman Caesar. 
For in the Masses of her liturgical year, with their ever varying 
mysteries of Christ re-presented, she wants us to understand that 
the incidents related from His earthly life were lived by Him more 
for their salvific significance than as purely natural events of an 
earthly career. When at Cana Jesus changed the water into wine, 
His act was symbolic of the greater transformation wrought by 
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Him in every baptized human soul; when He healed the sick in 
the streets of Capharnaum, His medicinal words reached down the 
centuries to every human soul that still stands in need of a physi- 
cian. So also, when our divine Head expired on Calvary, He did 
so in order that every human soul to be redeemed by Him might 
die—to rise with Him on Easter morn. 


No wonder, then, that the practical-minded St. Paul could 
expect such a revolutionary transformation in his converts; that 
he could demand from them a mode of life so far transcending 
merely human standards as to break down all racial and class bar- 
riers: “‘Henceforth we know no man according to the flesh” (2 
Cor. v, 16). For St. Paul knew what Christ’s redemption means, 
what its renewal in each daily Mass really does for the Christian 
soul. Therefore, with his accustomed energy of expression, he did 
not hesitate to demand the ultimate price from his neophytes, on 
whose souls the blood of Golgotha was still moist and invigorat- 
ing. But this blood is no less potent than it was nineteen hundred 
years ago, nor is the redemptive Sacrifice less revolutionizing to our 
souls than to those of Paul’s converts at Corinth. If they were less 
mechanical than we in their worship, less intent on the mere ful- 
filling of ritual requirements, it was because they clearly recognized, 
under the tutelage of the great Apostle, that the liturgy was meant 
to be their way of life. United in true Christian solidarity by the 
common partaking of the self-same Food, they descended from the 
mystical Calvary of the Mass to show themselves ‘‘as the ministers 
of God... in charity unfeigned’’ (2 Cor. vi, 4, 6). 


Hence, when we too depart from the Sacrifice with this same 
Christ in the heart of each and every one of us, life somehow for 
us also can never be quite the same in our relations with the world 
and with one another. We too have breathed another air, have 
been permeated with a new and dynamic life. When, therefore, we 
must descend again from our tryst with Christ to the trivialities of 
this world, the craving to spread the fire of that new life cannot 
be satiated unless we go down into the busy mart of trade, into the 
fray of social conflict and of poverty and injustice with the real 
endeavor to lift all these things up into that sphere where God can 
breathe on them again the breath of redemptive life. Like Christ, 
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whose members we are, suspended on the cross, we too by the 
grace that is now ours should fain draw all things to Him out of 
the mire of secularism, so that all may again become God’s. That is 
our mission as participants in the liturgy: to bring all things once 
more under the headship of Him in whose redeeming work we 
have been privileged to participate. 


Are we then, the Catholics of today, going to respond to the 
divine urgency of our liturgical life? Or shall we continue to live 
on the surface of our souls in the spirit of compromise, which 
causes such a bitter misunderstanding of our faith? This is not the 
first time that Christians of a decadent civilization have tried such 
a compromise with the intrinsic nature of their religion. And 
God’s answer? He has time and again raised up from among His 
bitterest enemies generous souls whose complete self-giving reached 
into every circumstance of their lives, into every moment of their 
conscious existence. If we modern Catholics fail in living out to 
the full the sublime ideals of our Christian brotherhood, who 
knows but that God may again find on another Damascus road 
even a communist whose ungrudging devotedness, already so mani- 
fest for a distorted ideal, will put to shame our parsimonious devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ? But for us there is no excuse. Every 
Mass into which we enter with all our undivine faults and human 
weakness can and should produce such a transformation in our 
souls as to be a quasi-transubstantiation: we bring to the offertory 
a little perishable bread and receive in exchange the Food of life; 
we lay upon the altar our human frailty and are given in return 
dynamic life divine. Each one of us, though we enter into the 
Mass as a Saul, can and should emerge with the supernatural 
potentiality of an apostle Paul. 


SISTER CECILIA, O.S.B. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
LITURGICAL MISSIONS’ 

HE beginning of parish “‘liturgical days’’ or “‘liturgi- 
cal missions’ goes back some years at the very least. 
The days were started in certain Belgian parishes. 
Thence they radiated into France and Holland; and 
today they are counted by the hundreds. 


Born of circumstances that were rather accidental, they 
have progressed most rapidly. Experience was the sole guide. The 
method of procedure was perfected in minute detail, and today 
we possess a means of apostolic endeavor that is truly effective 
and admirably fruitful. The instrument is now forged solidly 
enough to be presented to the clergy. We invite them to make 
use of it by adapting it to their different environments in the full 
assurance that their well-directed efforts will produce happy results. 


TO RESTORE THE CHRISTIAN SUNDAY 


To bring back to the Christian Sunday its true value in a 
concrete way, to make the Sunday a living thing—such was the 
exact object of our efforts. Two elementary considerations urged 
us thereto. 

First of all, assistance at the Sunday Mass is an exercise of 
basic piety. The Church has made it a grave obligation, and has 
added the Easter Communion as an obligation of equal gravity. 
Here are the two acts of worship that are most truly necessary. 
The fact merits our consideration. Over and beyond any form of 
personal piety and private devotion, and prior to these, the bap- 
tized person is obliged to adapt his supernatural life to the life 
of the Church by the practice of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass 





1With this first issue of volume XII we resume our former practice of re- 
printing occasional articles of special interest from foreign liturgical periodicals 
and publications. We do so in answer to repeated requests from our readers. The 
present article is from the pen of perhaps the most successful ‘‘popularizer’’ of 
liturgical ideals in both city and country parishes of Belgium and France. His 
suggestions are intended not only for preachers of missions, but rather for all 
pastors of souls. Many of the thoughts here presented are developed at greater 
length in his recent volume, Participation Active a la Messe (Abbaye du Mont 
César, Louvain, Belgium. 1935. Pp. 251. 3 belgas). The present article is the 
translation of a pamphlet, Missions Liturgiques (ibid. 1937. 1 franc) .—ED. 
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and of Easter Communion. It is therefore of capital importance to 
give all the faithful the right idea of these indispensable acts of 
worship. 

The second consideration derives from the first. This law of 
supernatural life too often remains a dead letter. What does the 
sanctification of the Sunday actually mean for our Christian people 
of today? A day of profane rest, almost pagan, in which the Mass 
is with some difficulty given a place, as a sort of hors d’oeuvre. 
There is an almost complete ignorance of the meaning and the 
incomparable value of the Sunday liturgy. The very attitude of 
the Christians bears witness to this ignorance. They perform their 
“‘weekly chore’ with tedious distraction. They do not live the 
Mass, they wait for it to be ended. It is not at all rare to hear a 
priest say: “If I do not finish my high Mass in less than an hour, 
including the sermon, my people will not come any more!”’ 

Evidently, three-quarters of an hour of ‘tedium is long 
enough. But at the same time, what if these faithful began to 
interest themselves in their Mass? What if, in getting them to be 
active, they are made to understand and to enjoy what they are 
doing? 

Undoubtedly the faithful have often been told what the 
sacrifice of the Mass is, that it is their Sacrifice, that they should 
take part in it. Pure theory! We do not take the trouble to get the 
faithful—all the faithful—to live, and to act the Mass; we do not 
succeed in making them take an interest in the action, in giving 
them a taste for the meaning of the sacred signs and the doctrine 
contained in the Sacrifice. It is this work which the parish days 
organized as parish missions have as their objective. 


DIRECT METHOD 


At once the objection is voiced: ‘“Your aim is impossible of 
achievement; it is beyond the abilities of the masses. Leave the 
piety of the missal and the liturgical chant to an elite group. The 
others will never understand anything thereof anyway!” 

How often have not laudable attempts been stopped by preju- 
dices of this kind. The latter have put an end to only too many 
general aspirations and desires. How often have we not met such 
attacks! 
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“True enough, Father, the Mass is indeed beautiful in your 
abbeys. But you are specialists in this matter. Here, in a parish in 
which the people hardly read as much as their daily paper, you 
want to make them chant in Latin and you expect to explain the 
meaning of the prayers to them? It is the dream of contemplative 
monks, devoid of all experience.” 

“For all that, Reverend Pastor, in parish so-and-so we did 
succeed.”’ 

“Yes, Father, undoubtedly, but there you have the intellec- 
tuals, an elite—but here!” 

There you have the real trouble. Here is evidently not like 
other places! How often have we not tried to refute these objec- 
tions by various arguments. But we have rarely convinced anyone. 
Only facts themselves could change the clergy in their attitude 
of complete inaction. It has been proved by actual experience that 
one can and should succeed under most diverse circumstances, under 
most mixed conditions, among the least cultivated, the most ordi- 
nary of the faithful. However, it is essential to keep in mind a 
number of principles, to follow a proved method, to progress with 
patient perseverance. 


FIRST PRINCIPLE: CREATE AN ATMOSPHERE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Assistance at Mass is a collective act. If we really want to 
give the Mass its authentic character and its alluring interest, we 
must give it this collective character. The task demands much pru- 
dent effort, both patient and judicious endeavor. 

The faithful are quite individualistic in their piety. They are 
indeed gathered together in our churches, somewhat like the trav- 
elers on the platform of a station. But they have only too little 
of the sense of unity, of collaboration, of participation in a prayer 
that is not merely their own personal prayer. They must there- 
fore recapture consciousness of their proper function as members 
of the Church, of their duties as baptized persons engrafted on the 
mystical body of Christ, as participants in His very life by both 
their individual and their collective activities. 

Is not this the conviction which our Holy Father, Pius XI, 
stresses incessantly in Catholic Action? 
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The preliminary work of producing this conviction takes 
time—nay years, we are bold enough to say. Hence, before under- 
taking the parish day, the pastor must organize a campaign of 
preparation, of formation of opinion, which will require many 
months at a very minimum. And he must be able to foresee various 
concrete means of continuing with his work later on. Unless he 
does that, the parish day will be but an ephemeral, though in- 
spiring, isolated event in the history of the parish. 


For a long time previously the Sunday sermons will have to 
treat of some relevant subject: the duty of adoration, the first 
commandment of God, the notion of sacrifice, worship under its 
different aspects, etc. Systematic and progressive propaganda will 
have to be instituted in the various Catholic Action groups and in 
the schoolrooms. The parish bulletin will have to carry articles 
driving home the basic thoughts. Pamphlets (of which we shall 
speak when we examine the second principle) must be placed on 
sale, and the faithful instructed how to use them. 


This preparation of mind, I say, is often very extensive. I 
shall here cite the testimony of a pastor on the eve of one of 
our days in a parish of Hesbaye, where, he assures us, there is “not 
much great fervor to boast about.” 


“T have charge of a congregation (1,700 souls) whose piety 
has been carefully cultivated, but entirely in the individualistic 
spirit of the nineteenth century. This is both an advantage and an 
obstacle. It was necessary to be very tactful, to enlighten . . 
sometimes to do battle. In short, the soil is good, but it needs 
improvement. 


“It was a test of endurance; it has lasted for eight years. He 
would be naive indeed who expected to get a peasant of Hesbaye 
to participate actively in the liturgical ceremonies by merely an- 
nouncing from on high on the preceding Sunday that from now 
on things would go on in this or that way, simply because the 
reverend Pastor wished it, or even because the Pope so wished. A 
real will to reform was necessary. And this means two things: 
negatively, removal of prejudices and traditions, and positively, 
a building up anew. 
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“The first of these tasks, to the great scandal of devoted 
romanticists, could not be performed after the manner of a bom- 
bardment or a conflagration, sweeping all criticism, or even rebel- 
lious opposition, all cold vanity and smaller mistaken interests 
before it; it had to come by slow insinuation, like the water that 
filters through or the stone that is worn down by attrition. If this 
law of evolution is neglected, many efforts at reform in various 
fields of pastoral activity are doomed to certain failure. 

“The second task is no less slow and it demands just as 
much prudence. The logic of superior reasoning does not suffice 
to produce conviction, much less to lead to a decision on the part 
of less cultivated minds such as are a majority in our rural par- 
ishes. They need actual experience, visible demonstration with 
tangible and palpable benefits. 

“But is this not a vicious circle? We must organize the litur- 
gical worship and ceremonies in order to produce understanding, 

. . and we need to have understanding among the people in order 
to have them decide to adapt themselves to and participate actively 
in the liturgical ceremonies. . . .” 

It is therefore necessary to awaken and hold the attention 
of the people, to direct them towards the altar, to get them away 
from a mechanical recitation of prayers at Mass or from idle 
dreaming. Nor are the elite to be excepted from this initial edu- 
cation. For the use of the missal, which is spreading more and 
more, does not necessarily engender this sense of collective action. 
Many devout persons, and above all! devotees of the liturgy, find 
in the missal little beyond a more attractive form of personal piety 
which is however still quite individualistic. It is possible for one 
to follow the Mass for oneself, and to enjoy the sacred texts quite 
by one’s own self. 

This is undoubtedly at times a laudable frame of mind, but 
for the hour of sacrifice it does not suffice. Liturgical prayer must 
first of all rest on the consciousness of a common work to be per- 
formed, to be accomplished in a unity in which all individual ten- 
dencies converge and melt together. If thereafter one gathers a 
more personal nourishment for oneself, this is all to the good. 
For such is the unlimited treasury of riches offered to her children 
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by the powerful life of our Mother the Church: everyone who 
Participates in this common family life and there sacrifices his own 
individual preferences, will also find therein a substantial nourish- 
ment which is infinitely varied in form and can adapt itself won- 
derfully to the character of each individual soul. 

The first principle, then, demands the development in the 
members of the congregation of a lively faith in the Church, in the 
mystical body of Christ whose members we are, faith in the prayer 
of the Church rendered through our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the assembled faithful, uniting their hearts, voices and actions, are 
the instrument. 


SECOND PRINCIPLE: CONCRETE AND PRACTICAL REALIZATION 


We can never stress enough the importance of simple means 
accessible to the less advanced, and accompanied by clear, short, 
and substantial explanations. We must offer the faithful a reality 
that they can love because they have understood it. Moreover, these 
means must be well adapted to the respective circumstances of the 
place. 

The attempt has been made to put into the hands of unin- 
structed faithful large missals whose complicated manipulation is 
quite difficult, and without proper preparation they have been 
urged to follow the Mass. 

After that came the conclusion: the people will never learn to 
understand the missal. 

Again, the attempt has been made to introduce collective 
chant, but with almost no preliminary instruction, without clear- 
cut and convincing guidance. Then came the rash attempt to exe- 
cute “‘ordinaries’’ of difficult melody and multiple notation quite 
impossible to read. 

Thereupon came the conclusion: the people will never be 
taught to sing the chant. 

Thus two or three experiments are made, but all poorly 
ordered and improperly graduated. 

And after such attempts the conclusion is drawn: the people 
will never persevere. 

But when have we ever gotten children to spell without first 
teaching them the alphabet? And who will practice a trade without 
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having first learned it and acquired his diploma of proficiency? 
What kind of work can develop, or even maintain itself, unless it 
is practiced with some tenacity of purpose? 

Let us therefore in all good logic begin with simple and 
intelligible things. 

Above all, let us give our faithful a manageable manual—or 
as we Say in industrial parlance, a good set of tools. 

There is a low-priced pamphlet, entitled ““La messe paroissi- 
ale’’ which contains all the prayers of the Mass in their regular 
succession. There is no difficulty with various ‘‘propers,’’ but only 
a single short proper of general content and tenor, chosen from 
among the most intelligible texts. (For the U. S. there are manuals 
like the Leaflet Missal, Offeramus, and the new pamphlet of Sim- 
ple Mass Prayers which is extremely simple in content and is to be 
published by Bruce Publishing Co. this fall.—TRr.) 

In “La messe paroissiale’’ the Latin prayers which the faith- 
ful recite are in heavy type, faced by a translation in the vernacu- 
lar; and for facilitating orderly recitation, the prayers are num- 
bered. 

The musical notation in it is clear and readable, and the 
chant is simple, monosyllabic. This is the “‘missa brevis’’ that con- 
forms most closely to what the priest chants at the altar, thus 
engendering a grand sense of unity, power, beauty of execution; 
and at the same time it is really easy to teach to the people. 

Every answer of the people, even the most elementary, has 
its musical notation, so as to eliminate the customary disparate and 
fantastic modulations otherwise met with. 

Such is the slender prayer manual, identical for all assisting, 
which can serve for the responses of a low Mass as well as for the 
chants of a high Mass. A second booklet, also minutely ordered as 
to detail, contains the Compline, and another the Vespers. (Into 
Thy Hands contains the Compline text of the Roman office in 
Latin and English with musical notation. A new booklet of the 
Popular Liturgical Library will contain the Vespers of the B. V. 
M. in Latin and English with musical notation for congregational 
singing—TR.). 
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Experience has shown abundantly that by means of these 
“‘tools’’ the spade work is made considerably easier. Active assist- 
ance at Mass becomes possible for all the faithful. We have in fact 
seen even the illiterate, much interested but unable to read, carried 
along by the contagion of the group spirit. 

A similar concern with the concrete, and a like simplicity, 
must characterize the instructions that accompany this preparatory 
work. No “‘grand sermons for the occasion,’ no high-faluting 
conferences, but rather familiar discussion with comparisons and 
examples chosen from everyday occupations, whence immediate 
and exact applications are readily made to the most customary 
daily actions, to the most ordinary social and family circumstances, 
most commonplace but also most real. 


THIRD PRINCIPLE: THE ELEMENTS OF THE PARISH ITSELF 
SET TO WORK 


There should be no hired organist of great fame, no re- 
nowned but foreign schola of chanters, no altar service by out- 
siders engaged for the occasion. In a word, there should be no arti- 
ficial demonstration, interesting enough without a doubt, but ster- 
ile for our purposes. The important thing is to take the normal 
local forces and set them to work. Are they not the ones that must 
continue the work in the future? What good, then, is there in 
staging a passing demonstration of a beautiful service by ‘“‘spe- 
cialists’’? Would such a procedure not rather tend to discourage 
many persons of good will in the parish and give them a sense 
of their own incapacity? I mention this in particular, because the 
pastors not infrequently ask us monks to demonstrate thus in 
order to interest their parishioners. That is not the right method. 
It is necessary to get the parishioners themselves to act and to in- 
terest them in their own activity. Here, again, experience has borne 
out this principle strikingly, and it has enabled many a pastor to 
discover among his faithful resources and abilities of whose exist- 
ence he did not have the slightest suspicion. 


(To be concluded) 
AUGUSTIN FRANCOIS, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
WHY NOT THE EVENING MASS? 


MONG the many suggestions made at times by ardent 
liturgical apostles, the one in favor of the evening 
Mass is being heard with greater frequency. Some 
persons react to the suggestion almost with a shock 
of horror. Is it that their loyalty to Christ and His 

Church is greatly bound up with a “‘conformiste’’ observance of 

prescriptions and customs for their own sake? Or is there possibly 

a deeper reason than this for their consternation at the thought? 

By far the majority of sincere layfolk I have met accept the sug- 

gestion with real enthusiasm. It seems to offer them a way out of a 

practical dilemma—the clash of today, real or apparent, between 

the exigencies of business life and their sincere desire to participate 
in the official worship of God as fully as possible every day. 

There can really be nothing very startling in the idea of eve- 
ning Mass for the Christian who is even slightly acquainted with 
the ancient practice of the Church. The Christians of earliest times 
celebrated the Sacrifice in their wholehearted way in the evening 
and the night as the customary thing. So we have all possible 
justification in ancient practice for again advocating the evening 
celebration of the Sacrifice of the Altar in our churches. 

Of course, the question is at present a disciplinary one of the 
Church. The question is entirely hers to decide, and no sincere 
Christian harboring a desire for a change from present rigid cus- 
tom and law but does so with all reverence and submission to the 
will and the determination of the Mystical Christ. To do other- 
wise would be to involve onself in a fundamental contradiction as 
a faithful member of Christ. 

To the disciplinary question of the time when the Sacrifice 
may be offered is added another. What about fasting before Com- 
munion? The majority of the faithful who eagerly embrace the 
idea of the evening Mass are such as would wish to use the oppor- 
tunity for the.fullest sacramental participation in the august Sacri- 
fice. This, again, is a question, not of theology, but of discipline. 
The Church can also regulate here as she sees fit; and the Chris- 
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tian can but express his own desire and then accept the will of 
Christ as expressed by Christ’s Bride and our Mother. In the mat- 
ter of fasting before Communion, rigid-minded Christians will be 
less shocked at any change, I believe, since the custom of Com- 
munion at the Christmas midnight Mass has helped them to see 
the requirement of the fast in its correct light. From the biological 
standpoint, three or four hours of such a fast would much more 
than do for the prevention of any irreverence that might be seen 
in the partaking of the Eucharist while there is still undigested 
food in the stomach. 


When the suggestion was made to one person, with the added 
statement that such Masses would be crowded with participants 
especially in the very largest cities, the objeciton was returned that 
a change to the evening Mass might be too much of a concession 
on the part of the Church to the spirit of the times. There may be 
some truth in the statement that it would be a concession to man. 
Undoubtedly, the spirit of sacrifice is definitely called into play for 
the more regular attendance at morning Mass; and this spirit is 
most certainly in full harmony with that of the Mass itself, which 
is essentially a sacrifice. 


Yet not every concession to the conditions of a time or an 
age must be considered unchristian or even unliturgical. On the 
contrary, the basic principle of the entire liturgical worship, as of 
the continuation of Christ’s redemptive mission in the Church— 
that is, the sacramental principle—is by its very nature a loving 
stooping down by God to the ways of man. The very manner 
of redemption chosen by God was an accommodation by divine 
Love to the nature of man. And so also in the history of the 
Church, wherever accommodation to the exigencies of human na- 
ture and human life could be exercised without the compromise 
of any basic principle, the Church herself has acted in imitation 
of God’s own way with man. The very legitimate question there- 
fore continues to impose itself: Why not an evening Mass? 

The thought is really an engaging one. Imagine one of the 
large churches, for instance, in down-town New York, where 
multitudes are milling to and fro before and after working hours 
and during the noonday interval. It would be most interesting to 
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have permission from the proper Church authorities for inaugurat- 
ing a program of services suitable to current conditions of life. 

As a tentative schedule one might announce Masses for noon 
or 12:30 p.m., five o'clock and eight o’clock in the evening, and 
again at 11:00 or 11:30 p.m. One Mass at 7:30 or 8:00 a.m. 
would suffice for the morning. The hours could be shifted slightly 
after some experimenting to suit the largest number of participa- 
tors. At one or two of the Masses, say at noon and at five or eight 
in the evening, voluntary contributions could be taken up in of- 
fertory procession and placed at the foot of the altar to share in 
the offertory prayers. The contributions could then be used for 
real works of Christian charity among the poorest of the poor of 
the neighborhood, who could be served spiritually in conjunction 
with the helping of their material needs. The center would thus 
become one of spiritual comfort and strength for all who seek it, 
as well as one of material relief for the poor and the derelict. 


Furthermore, the program would allow of a public recitation 
of much of the divine office as spread throughout the day, chiefly 
in connection with the Masses offered at various times. This would 
enable many of the layfolk to assist at one or the other prayer- 
hours of the Church—of course with the aid of a manual giving 
Latin and English texts. Some of the Masses and parts of the office 
could be offered up in chant rendered as perfectly as possible ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church. Communion would be given 
at every Mass, with the aid of other priests if necessary, but only 
during the proper moment within the holy Sacrifice. Think of the 
spiritual inspiration it would be for many persons in the midst 
of their work and of large city temptations, if the thought of going 
to Communion within a few hours were in their minds during 
the morning or afternoon half of the day! 


This may be an idle dream. But dreams may also be visions 
of constructive possibilities. As Christians devoted to an aposto- 
late of the revival of the true spirit of Christ, it is most legitimate 
for us to dream such dreams. In fact, we can do so almost irre 
sponsibly since the actual enactment of such visionary plans de- 
pends at all times on the wise judgment of Mother Church. 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR-_ Another year of the Church has rolled by and 
READERS again we are in the holy season of Advent, the 

time of expectation and of longing for the bene- 
ficent coming of Christ our Savior into our hearts and into this 
world. The last Sunday after Pentecost closed the foregoing an- 
nual cycle most fittingly with a gospel picture of the final judg- 
ment day; and it is this same picture that is brought before us for 
contemplation and inspiration on the first Advent Sunday of the 
new Church year. May our readers join us in keeping the picture 
ever before their minds after the spirit of the Church, and in mak- 
ing its theme the objective of their lives even as it is that of the 
life of the Church and’ was that of the whole work of Christ’s re- 
demption. 


Now again has the time come for all of us to prepare anew 
for a more intimate coming of the Redeemer into our hearts, into 
the midst of all mankind. Through the recollection of Israel 
sighing for deliverance, we are reminded of our own lowliness, of 
our complete helplessness before God in the face of the untoward 
circumstances of this world. We hear the voice of Isaias and of 
John the Baptist exhorting us with voices of old that are yet ever 
fresh and new. 


How true a picture of the present day is not that of the 
lowly Israelites before the coming of the Messias! Was there ever 
a time when the whole world was floundering about more help- 
lessly in economic and political chaos, in a spiritual atmosphere 
that is replete with so-called air-pockets, with what must amount 
to a veritable vacuum for the soul of man? For centuries man has 
progressed in the abandonment of Christ and of Him whose mes- 
senger Christ is forever. How we have failed unto our own ruin 
in the idiotic and foolhardy attempt to get along without that 
Christ who is the Beginning and the End of all there is! How 
indeed could man have succeeded in his endeavor to live a life of 
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peace and happiness, even of real progress and advance, without 
Him, since all that is good can come only “‘through Jesus Christ 
our Lord’’? 

At the beginning of this new liturgical year, the editors 
hope most sincerely that the readers of ORATE FRATRES will en- 
ter deeply into the full spirit of the Advent liturgy. May they 
grasp the hand of the Church in devout confidence and under her 
guidance lead their souls onward to the coming Christmas of a 
renewed birth of Christ in their hearts. 


Yet it is not of themselves alone that they should think in 
this living of their lives with Mother Church. They are ever 
members of the mystical body of Christ, they are never isolated 
persons in the eyes of God. Each one of them, in fact, carries ever 
with him responsibility not only for his own soul but for the 
entire cause of Christ in this torn and scarred world of ours. It is 
not as isolated individuals but as microcosms of the macrocosmic 
world, and as grown-up and mature members of the family of 
God that they must fill themselves with the spirit of Advent. 
Theirs is the duty to strive for the greater birth of Christ not only 
in their souls but in the entire world. They are not fully faith- 
ful to the trust of Christ unless they go through the season of 
Advent with the conscious aim of praying for and working for 
the greater birth of Christ in the whole wide world, in their fel- 
low members of the mystical body, in their separated brethren, 
in the heathen who have not yet known the Christ, in the new 
pagans who suffer even now for the sins wherewith their parents 
openly rejected the Savior, in those who consider themselves their 
enemies, and in the sworn enemies of this same Christ—in all 
the world. 


Advent shows us the world of old sighing for deliverance 
and for a powerful Savior. Even so is the world of today yearn- 
ing for deliverance from the chaos, material, moral and spiritual, 
that is threatening ever more imminently to engulf it. Wherever 
we look we see the results of the abandonment of Christ, we see 
oppression, hatred, persecution, blasphemy, rapine and murder, 
gross immoralities, satanic injustices—and many of these cloak- 
ing themselves under the guise of righteousness. There is no de- 
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liverance from these evils, we well know, except through Christ. 
But we also know that every member of Christ is destined to be a 
channel through which Christ can operate to deliver all who seek 
for His redeeming action. All of us must be intent on helping 
through prayer and penance, through sacrifice and apostolic en- 
deavor, to bring the message of Christ before the world in its re- 
splendent truth and beauty. 

That is the message of Advent at all times, and it is especial- 
ly the message of Advent in these bitter days which so resemble 
the historical time out of which Advent takes its inspiration. It 
is with this full intent that we exhort our readers to steep them- 
selves in the Advent message of the Church as never before. It is 
with this in mind, in the full consciousness of the world-wide 
and pressing cause of Christ, that they should prepare for the 
wider and deeper birth of Christ in the very heart of the entire 
world, that they should sigh forth the prayers of the Advent li- 
turgy, and give themselves over to its inspiring aspirations. 

Amidst the threats of war and destruction, ‘“‘come, O Lord, 
visit us in peace’’ (first Vespers, second Advent Sunday). “‘O 
Adonai, and leader of the house of Israel, come and redeem us; O 
Root of Jesse, come and deliver us; O Key of David, come and 
bring forth the captive from his prison house; O Dawn of the 
East, come and enlighten; O Emmanuel our King, come to save 
us, O Lord our God”’ (the great ‘“‘O’’-antiphons of Advent). 

Oo 


FIRST RATE CATHOLIC ACTION 


Recently a small but heartening pamphlet came into our 
hands. It bears the title “The Working Program of a Catholic 
Lawyers’ Group,’’ and was published in 1937 by the Catholic 
Lawyers’ Guild of Rockland County, New York. As the intro- 
duction to the pamphlet states, ‘in 1933, with the approval of 
His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, the Catholic Laymen’s League of 
Orange and Rockland Counties was organized under the presi- 
dency of Arthur T. O’Leary, Esq., and the spiritual direction of 
Very Rev. Msgr. Henry O’Carroll, dean of the two counties. Its 
activities have been varied and fruitful and deserve a careful re- 
cording in another place. As one of its branches, the Catholic 
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Lawyers’ Guild of Rockland County was instituted in 1934.” 
For three years the guild has held monthly meetings, summers ex- 
cepted, in the various homes of members; topics and principles of 
interest to lawyers, outlined according to a carefully worked out 
plan, formed the matter of the discussions. 

‘“These men have met as Catholics,’” continues the pamph- 
let, ‘‘with others of their own profession; they have enjoyed the 
social aspect of their gatherings; they have directed their thoughts 
along Catholic channels; amidst a pragmatic environment, they 
have sought out first principles; they have returned with a high 
degree of satisfaction to the studies of their youth; their interest 
has been sustained to the extent that they have now decided to 
go over the same ground more deeply than they did the first time; 
they believe that others may be interested in attempting a similar 
experiment. Hence this little publication.” 

The pamphlet outlines the general topics (with divisions 
and sub-divisions) under the captions of: A Catholic View of 
Law; Man; The Natural Law; The State; Education; Marriage; 
The Individual; Social Justice; Lawyer Saints. Altogether there 
are thirty-three topics with further subdivisions. Then come a 
model presentation as actually written out and delivered, another 
presentation in detailed sketch form, and an extensive bibliogra- 
phy. 

There is no doubt that much of the excellent work here done 
is due to the inspiration of the president of the league, Mr. Arthur 
T. O'Leary. We know from various sources that Mr. O'Leary 
has been indefatigable in the directing of other study club ven- 
tures, particularly on the liturgy and the Mass, and that he him- 
self derives all his inspiration for his abundant Catholic Action 
from the one indispensable source of the true Christian spirit, 
the living altar of Christ’s sacrifice. (cf., e.g., O.F., Vol. XI, pp. 
512 ff.) In fact, we know of no Catholic layman more zealous in 
bringing others to an active appreciation of the treasures of the 
liturgy of the Church. 

Such is the nature of true Catholic Action. It aims first of 
all at personal sanctification and drinks deep from the true liturgi- 
cal source of all holiness. But it does not remain there, for the 
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liturgical spirit must needs spread out into every phase of human 
life, or else wither again. It is precisely for this reason, as has been 
pointed out in these pages before, that the true liturgical apostle 
also exercises his apostolic endeavors in all the fields and contacts 
of his life, and in particular in his own special profession. That, 
again, is in admirable harmony with the injunctions and exhor- 
tations of the present Holy Father. It was for that same reason 
that the pamphlet under discussion saw the light of day at all. 

Writes Mr. O'Leary in the brief Foreword: ‘This sketch of 
the first three years of one of our groups in such a community is 
printed in the hope that other Catholic lawyers may be encour- 
aged and assisted in putting into action the suggestion of Pope 
Pius XI in Quadragesimo anno that Catholics organize themselves 
into vocational or professional groups.’’ May this example find 
many imitators! 





oO 


THE CONFRATERNITY MEETING AT ST. LOUIS 


From October 9 to 12, the Third National Catechetical 
Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, at the Coronado Hotel of that city. This 
was no doubt the greatest meeting of its kind ever held, and the 
number of registrations surpassed the expectation of all. The 
Apostolic Delegate was present, together with some two _ score 
bishops and archbishops, and upwards of 5,000 priests, sisters, 
and lay people from the United States and Canada. Out of the 
vast program of papers and discussions, it is possible to note here 
only a few general impressions as they might have occurred to 
anyone particularly interested in the liturgy. 

Each day opened with the celebration of holy Mass for the 
delegates in the Cathedral of St. Louis. There was enthusiasm 
from beginning to end, and the teaching of religion in all its 
phases was brought out for open discussion. Stress was laid upon 
the proper teaching of the Mass to the children, and demonstra- 
tions of this, together with demonstrations of teaching plain 
chant in the religious vacation schools were given. The idea of the 
mystical body and the need for living the Christ-life and inducing 
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others, through the teaching of religion, to live the Christ-life 
were strongly emphasized by several speakers. 

The exhibits, both commercial and archdiocesan, were an 
object of continuous inspection by and interest to the hundreds 
that literally milled around the exhibit rooms. Here again, the 
observant lover of the liturgy was pleased to note the presence 
of many fine missals for the laity to suit their every need; the 
large number of books and manuals treating of the Mass and the 
sacraments; the excellent charts, the movie film and projector, 
and other educational means for visualizing and vitalizing the 
teaching of the various elements of the liturgy. 

Our own Liturgical Press had a complete display of its 
booklets and of ORATE FRATRES, along with The Christ-Life 
Series in Religion for the grades (eight volumes, one for each 
grade, with detailed manuals for the teacher), of which several of 
our editors are co-authors. 

Among the exhibits of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, the li- 
turgical exhibit of the Precious Blood Sisters of O’Fallon, Mis- 
souri, was outstanding. It was arranged under the personal super- 
vision of the Reverend Martin Hellriegel, chaplain at O'Fallon, 
and associate editor of ORATE FRATRES. Almost the entire field 
of the liturgy was covered in a graphic way by means of charts, 
symbols and projects of every kind. None could leave this exhibit 
without feeling inspired to do something about the liturgy and 
liturgical movement himself, somehow. 

That the Congress was more than an ordinary one, and 
that the true Christian spirit was present everywhere was pointed 
out to us by a non-Catholic friend who was present. He remark- 
ed that everyone present at the Congress seemed to be overflow- 
ing with the peace and the joy of Christ. He had never before 
been so impressed by a gathering of Catholics. We also know of 
another non-Catholic present at the Congress who was induced 
by what he saw to begin then and there a thorough study: of the 
Catholic religion. No doubt, the spirit of St. Louis had much to 
do with the success of the convention. 

In brief, our personal contact with hundreds of friends of the 
Liturgical Press and the making of new ones, together with valu- 
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able exchanges of opinion concerning the merits of The Christ- 
Life Series in Religion were pleasant experiences for which we are 
truly grateful, and which will serve as a further encouragement to 
carry on the liturgical apostolate with more spirit than ever. 

Oo 


“ET CUM FRATRIBUS NOSTRIS ABSENTIBUS”’ 


There were three of us. We had arrived at that foot-weary 
stage attendant upon much journeying through a public park on a 
Sunday afternoon and were seeking a bench. The park was ‘“‘Rog- 
er Williams,” pride of Providence and Rhode Island. The extra- 
ordinarily beautiful whole hymned glory to God. Whether this 
found echo to any extent in the hearts of those who gazed with 
us we could not tell, but three Benedictine interiors fairly reveled 
in the opportunity to rejoice in the Lord and to praise Him in the 
glories of creation: Laudate Dominum! 

We had come to a long winding avenue, bounded, to our 
consternation, on either side by a high wire fence protecting fields 
and meadows. This was all very well, but we “‘hungered and 
thirsted’’ after seats upon which we might rest and say Vespers. 
The spot was secluded enough for our purpose, but to the for- 
bidding fence on this gradually upwinding road there was appar- 
ently no end. 

Here and there parked cars were the only indications of the 
hordes we had left behind us, and here and now we had an in- 
spiration. One car, a Pierce-Arrow with a long running board, 
caught our collective eye, and upon this we descended almost as 
one woman and with but one thought. 

Vespers in this day when your city church knows it not, 
and one must needs say it alone or perhaps occasionally in com- 
pany with a few others (the individuals fortunate enough to re- 
side near a monastery are “‘something else again’’) is doubtless of- 
fered up in many seemingly unlikely places; places unquestion- 
ably more strange than the running board of a Pierce-Arrow (be- 
longing to an individual or individuals unknown) commanding 
a view of the verdant slopes of Roger Williams park. But we 
three contend that never, anywhere, have the concluding lines of 
the office—the little versicle following our Lady’s anthem—been 
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rendered with more genuine meaning and fervor than that with 
which we rendered them. We checked with one another afterward 
and found that, again, we had been as one as the concluding syl- 
lables of our Sunday Vespers fell softly upon the evening air. Jew 
or Gentile, atheist, anarchist or plain indifferentist, the absent 
owner of the Pierce filled our minds as the beloved Latin rolled off 
our tongues: Divinum auxilium maneat semper nobiscum. Et cum 
fratribus nostris absentibus. Amen.” 
ELIZABETH NASH 
New York City 
O 





LITURGICAL Several years ago, our faithful friend from So. 
BRIEFS Africa, Dr. McMurtrie, contributed an article on 

“The Liturgy as a Missionary Force’’ which was 
widely and approvingly quoted by periodicals both here and 
abroad. To judge from the following item of information sent 
to us from Washington, D. C., it would seem that the Sisters of 
the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries in that city are doing 
all in their power to equip their members, not only with the ex- 
cellent medical training for which they have become most favor- 
ably known, but also with the Church’s own best spiritual 
means of spreading the faith, the liturgy. We quote from the 
letter received: 

“* ... The course in plain chant for the Sisters at the moth- 
erhouse, given by Professor Charles Benson, is arranged on a 
two year basis, corresponding to the period of spiritual forma- 
tion. Thus sisters who are sent to the missions immediately after 
their profession have already covered the complete Liber Usualis. 
Last year the choir sang on an average of nine high Masses a 
month, including the Sunday Masses and greater feasts of our 
Lord, our Lady, and the apostles. No Mass is sung unless the 
choir knows the complete proper as given in the Liber Usualis. 
The schedule for this year includes two and a half hours of chant 
for the professed sisters, four and a half for the novices, and two 
and a half for the postulants, weekly. 

‘““These classes, but above all the daily Missa recitata, and 
also a course in the liturgy and the psalms, help to prepare the 
Sisters to carry the ‘true life of the Church’ to the Orient where 
the Society carries on its mission work of caring for the sick.” 

It is consoling to all who are interested in the liturgical apos- 
tolate to note the growing signs of a proper appreciation of the 
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liturgy as an indispensable factor in Christian social reconstruction. 
Thus Bernard Kelly, O.P., in reviewing two French books ex- 
pounding the Catholic doctrine on labor and the turn our econom- 
ic system must take in a Christian social transformation, sums up 
results in five points. In the last one the liturgy is called so indis- 
pensable that without it any attempt at transformation will re- 
main an empty abstraction for future historians to record. 
“Fifthly,’’ reads the last paragraph, “‘that social charity 
modelled on and actually implementing real economic relations, 
fed by the liturgical life of the Church, is the form ‘and life of the 
new order whose achievement is to be worked out in practice by 
Christians themselves, or failing this, left as a pious abstraction— 
a pious abstraction to provide might-have-been’s for the discus- 
sion of historians some half millennium hence when, conceivably, 
some beginnings of culture may have been re-established after the 
suicide of the 20th century man” (Blackfriars, October, 1937). 


A copy of an Irish magazine, Good Counsel, ‘“‘An Augustin- 
ian Quarterly,’’ came to our office recently. We were happy to note 
that it contains a regular column on the liturgy, conducted by the 
Very Rev. Dom Bede Lebbe, O.S.B. The present series is on the 
Mass and endeavors to bring out the liturgical value of the au- 
gust Sacrifice for the readers of the quarterly and to imbue them 
thoroughly with the true Christian or liturgical spirit. The writ- 
er of the column is gracious im ‘mentioning in a private letter his 
interest in ORATE FRATRES and his constant reading of it. He 
extends his best wishes to the editors on their endeavors for the 
Catholic liturgy and closes with the very modest estimate ““We 
are alas! only starting here in our Catholic Ireland’’—too modest, 
we think, by comparison, since little more than a start has been 
made also among us. 


The Schoenere Zukunft of September 12 contains an article 
on ““The Religious Life of Present Italy.’’ Its author paraphrases 
and quotes abundantly from a contribution under that name made 
by Mario Bendiscioli to a German symposium entitled Christliche 
Verwirklichung. The following excerpts should be of interest to 
our readers: 

“The development of Catholic thought in foreign countries 
is followed eagerly, and good translations make its most vital 
and important products fruitful for the religious life of Italy. 
Of course, the further dissemination of these old-new achievements 
among the generality of the faithful still remains to be done. 
But the conditions for this task are favorable, for ‘the liturgy is 
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no longer something foreign to the faithful of Italy, the people 
are again participating consciously in the worship.’ .. . ‘In Italy, 
too, the liturgical movement has helped to reawaken the dulled 
religious sense, and to recall to the individual his intimate union 
with the mystical body of Christ. The movement was undoubt- 
edly aided by the anti-individualistic tendencies so energetically 
fostered in the political sphere by Italian Fascism. It has endeav- 
ored above all to deepen the religious life, to nourish it out of the 
fonts of liturgical prayer, and to consolidate it by means of an 
intense participation in the sacramental life. In Italy the liturgical 
movement has not been content with the spreading of liturgical 
texts, but has endeavored to introduce liturgical education ever 
more into the religious instruction by providing for a liturgical 
reform of the parishes, above all by means of penetrating literary 
works written by laymen on the liturgical life and its constructive 
effects.’ ”’ 


Another Fascist regime, that of pagan Nazidom, has had a 
similar effect in hastening a return to the liturgy, but for obviously 
different reasons. We quote from the English Christendom of Sep- 
tember, which in its turn translates from the Swiss Catholic peri- 
odical Entscheidung: 


“Holiday visitors from Germany report an astonishing de- 
velopment there of liturgical worship. Something which for ten 
years past had to contend with the greatest suspicion on the part 
of the clergy, namely the active participation of the whole people 
in the service ‘has now simply happened overnight.’ Pressure from 
without has evidently many good effects. But ought it to require 
such hard blows to produce them? 


““(Among the older generation) the significance of the in- 
dividual conscience and of Christian decisions made on the ground 
of a man’s own faith had long ceased to be sufficiently regarded as 
ends of the process of education; they were rather considered 
to savor dangerously of Protestantism. In the younger generation 
of Catholics something new was coming into being—though it 
was not new, but belonged to the original Christianity—a laity 
filled with the spirit of religion and the sense of brotherhood and 
of apostolic mission, drawn from the original Christian sources, 
the Bible and the liturgy. The storm of persecution indeed broke 
before this new spirit, this new consciousness of the Church, had 
had time fully to expand. But it was these layfolk, who had 
learnt to stand on their own feet, who did stand fast under per- 
secution, a community of the faithful ‘in the strength of the Word 
and the Bread of God.’ ”’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FROM AN OLD FRIEND 


To the Editor:—I should like to add my appreciation of your splendid 
review to all the others you are receiving. I am an old subscriber, old in 
years as well as in my relations with your work. I should love to take out 
a two years’ subscription, but the enclosed two dollars are all that I have, 
and I do not know if there will ever be any more. Anyhow, OraTE Frat- 
RES will come to me for another year. 
' [have never sent in my name for the League of the Divine Office 
because, being a Dominican tertiary, I use their breviary: have used it for 
about twelve years now, and it is the core of my spiritual life, a rich 
source of inspiration every day. 

With every best wish for the success of all your efforts on our behalf, 
and recommending myself to your charitable prayers, I am 

Gratefully yours in Christ, 
(Miss) G. 
New York 


oo 


(The writer of the above lines, whose name is not unknown in Catb- 
olic devotional literature, has been with the Little Sisters of the Poor for 
the past number of years, where she has carried on a ceaseless propaganda 
for the liturgical movement both among the Sisters and among her fellow 
guests. The spirit of selfless and wholehearted dedication to the cause of 
Christ, of which this letter also gives evidence, is characteristic of her. 
The example that she as well as an increasing number of others among our 
lay readers have given us in the exercise of their lay priesthood in the li- 
turgical apostolate has served as a potent encouragement and spur to us 
in our own endeavors, and we share this letter with all our readers in the 
hope that it will be a source of edification and an incentive to continued 
effort to them as it was to us.—Eb.) 


THE MYSTICAL BODY 


To the Editor:—I take this opportunity to thank you for what you have 
done for me through the medium of your monthly. The mystical body 
idea which lies at the base of the whole liturgy is the most inspiring of 
doctrines that I know, and it is due to the Ornate Fratres that I began 
to appreciate it. God bless you! It has been to me a revelation of what a 
terrific heritage the Faith is: it synthesizes all. 
Fraternally in the mystical body, 
SEMINARIAN 


Rome Propaganda College 
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LAITY AND LITURGY 


To the Editor:—It is essential that the Catholic faithful become better 
acquainted with the liturgy in all its aspects. But I doubt whether many 
of the clergy have informed themselves about the breviary in its relation 
to the laity. When I sent to you for my copy of the Breviary and the 
Laity, you enclosed a copy of OraTE Fratres, which is the most com- 
prehensive publication (Catholic) I have ever come across; and when I 
return to our home parish I shall try to interest the pastor in the periodi- 
cal and in what it stands for. Catholic people are eager, but many must 
be shown the way. Most Catholic publications are too high-priced for the 
average person. After all, it is souls, and not money, that count before 


Sincerely in Christ, 
(Miss) M. C. 
Long Island, N.Y. 


WESTERN RITES 


To the Editor:—We now have a number of fine and readable books on the 
doctrine, ceremonies, and history of the Mass in English; we have two or 
three books on the Roman office; we have Donald Attwater’s recent work 
on the Catholic Eastern rites and Fortescue’s two classics on the schisma- 
tic Eastern churches. But within our own great Western rite there are 
a number of lesser rites or “uses,” part Roman and part Gallican in ori- 
gin as a rule, about which it is possible to find almost nothing except that 
they are “different.” 

The Dominican rite, for instance, differs from the simon-pure Rom- 
an rite, as is well known—but how? All I have been able to discover is 
that a low Mass begins with the preparation of the chalice and that in 
the divine office they keep the pre-Urban hymns. There is a certain amount 
in the Catholic Encyclopedia about the history of this rite, but precious 
little about what the Dominicans do when they say Mass that is differ- 
ent from the Roman Mass, and still less about the peculiarities of their 
office. About the rites of the Carmelites and Carthusians and Lyons it is 
hard to discover even that much. Surely others besides myself, would be 
interested to learn about these things. 

Then too—and this comes closer home—the origin, development, and 
present state of the monastic office would make very interesting reading. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia dismisses it in a dozen lines! 

Here is an opportunity for OraTE FRaTREs to present a series of ar- 
ticles—lucidly written and not too full of the names of Masters General— 
on all the various secondary “uses” within the Roman rite, both in the 
Mass and the office. A Dominican might be asked to write on his rite, a 
Carmelite on his, and so on; or some one person might be found who 
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could handle the whole job, which would make the essays more uniform 
in scope and style. It should not be too difficult, for a start, to find some- 
one to describe the monastic office. When the series is finished it could be 
republished in book form, making a very desirable addition to popular lit- 
urgical literature. 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Vic MonrTALpDI 
Collegium Gregorianum 
Victoria, B. C. 


te 


(A series of articles on some of the Western rites appeared in former 
issues of ORATE Fratres: on the Ambrosian rite, in Vol. II, pp. 146-150; 
the Carthusian, Vol. II, 369-73; the Mozarabic, Vol. III, 213-216; and 
the Carmelite, Vol. IV, 160-163. And we believe they are such as Mr. 
Montaldi was looking for. Mr. Lancelot C. Sheppard, their author, writes 
lucidly, nor does he overburden his essays with historical detais. In regard 
to the rite of Lyons, we are happy to recommend the excellent volume 
on the subject by Dom Denys Buenner, O.S.B. (Le Rite Lyonnais. E. 
Vitte, Lyon-Paris, 1934.) We have been promised a review of this work 
by a competent critic, and hope to be able to publish it shortly. We 
would, however, heartily welcome a good article explanatory of the Do- 
minican rite—both Mass and office. Readers of the Order of Preachers, 
please note! An excellent volume describing all the Western rites in use 
today is Archdale A. King’s Notes on the Catholic Liturgies (Longmans, 
1930, 550 pp.)—Ep.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MANUAL FOR OBLATES OF ST. BENEDICT. By Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 

a St. John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1937. Pp. 342. Cloth, 

The motto of the Benedictine Order is “Operi Dei nihil praepona- 
tur—Let nothing be preferred to the work of God” (Holy Rule, ch. 43). 
This “opus De?” is the public and official prayer of the Church, therefore 
the divine office above all, but also presupposes and includes the holy Sac- 
rifice and the other elements of the Church’s worship; in a word, it means 
the liturgy. Moreover, from the manner in which St. Benedict speaks of 
this “opus Dei,” it seems clear that he intended the word “De?” to be not 
only an objective, but also a subjective genitive: i. e., the liturgy besides 
being our work of homage to God, is likewise God’s work, the means He 
uses for uniting us to Himself. Certain it is that the “opus De?’ has thus 
been traditionally interpreted in the Order. Another cardinal principle 
in Benedictine polity is that of community life. Each abbey is a family 
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of privileged members of Christ, with an abbot as its head—the living 
representative of Christ to his monks. The family idea, with its conse- 
quences in regard to the monks’ relations to their superior, and their fra- 
ternal union of charity amongst themselves, was the inspiration for most 
of the legislation contained in the Rule. It is evident that both principles, 
i. e., the primacy of the liturgy and the principle of perfect Christian 
family life, are not only applicable in extra-cloistral life, but are a uni- 
versal and urgent necessity in our day. The present Manual rightly, there- 
fore, stresses these two points. For those among the Oblates who are un- 
able to recite the divine office in its entirety, or even in parts, there is 
contained a “Little Office for Oblates,” together with two other shorter 
forms of offices. The “Prayers for Everyday Use” are from the liturgy. 
The seven penitential psalms as well as a goodly number of short aspira- 
tions from the psalms are also included. In the “Ceremonial” section are 
given the Latin and English of the rites of investiture of oblate novices, 
of the act of oblation, of its annual renewal, together with prayers for 
the meetings of oblates, and the formula of general absolution and of 
the papal blessing. The volume is introduced by an explanation of the 
institute of oblates, its statutes and rules, and a summary of the indul- 
gences to be gained. A second part deals with the spirit of the Benedictine 
rule and indicates how it can be put into effect by oblates in their daily 
living, especially within their own family circles. Valuable suggestions to 
priests for the conduct of oblate meetings, and an equally valuable read- 
ing list for oblates are contained in the appendix. This Manual is a true 
guidebook for all who wish to live the Christian life in the world accord- 
ing to the spirit of St. Benedict. The author has done his work well. 
CL BR 


CATHOLIC LITURGY. Its Fundamental Principles. By the Very Rev. Gas- 
par Lefébvre, O.S.B. Translated from the French by a Benedictine of 
Stanbrook. New Impression. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1937. Pp. 
xviii-294. Cloth, $2.25. 

Dom Gaspar Lefébvre is to French-speaking Catholics what P. Pius 
Parsch is to Austria and German Catholicism—an indefatigable and very 
effective popularizer of liturgical ideals. He is perhaps best known in 
America as the author of the St. Andrew’s Daily Missal. It speaks well 
for the soundness of his liturgical knowledge and his insight into the li- 
turgy’s spiritual power and inspirational value that the present volume, 
although first published in 1920, when the liturgical movement was still 
only groping its way into public consciousness, can be reprinted in a new 
edition without needing any appreciable changes. But we believe that 
some changes should have been made. There has been much and valuable 
liturgical research and literature since 1920, some of which might well 
have been embodied in, a second edition of this classic of the popular li- 
turgical revival. G. L. D, 
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FIRST BOOK OF SHORT ORGAN INTERLUDES FOR LITURGICAL 
USE. SECOND BOOK OF SHORT ORGAN INTERLUDES FOR LI- 
TURGICAL USE. By Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. Rushworth & 
Dreaper Ltd., Liverpool, England (American agent: J. Fischer © Bro., 

New York, N. Y.). 1937. 15 pp. each. Price, 2s 6d each. 

These two collections of interludes by the organist of Downside Ab- 
bey are intended to furnish little pieces in “the restrained idiom of the 
Church’s own melodies” to fill the many short gaps especially at holy 
Mass. The music is simple, reverent, extremely restrained, and yet is pos- 
sessed of a certain stately dignity that gives it an eminently churchly 
character. It has a pronounced oriental—one might say Hebrew—flavor. 
The interludes are sufficiently melodic not to be regarded as mere chor- 
ding, and, if played according to the composer’s directions, will be a dis- 
traction, neither to the congregation nor to the celebrant. At first hear- 
ing the music seems to be inordinately austere, but it has a certain charm 
which is brought out by repeated auditions. Each interlude (with two ex- 
ceptions) is a page long. Most of them are in the form of A-B-A. Thus 
the organist can play only part of the interlude if time does not allow 
for the whole. Simple directions for transposing several of the pieces are 
given. 

J. W. K. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. A Simple Explanation of the Mass. By the Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Translated by C. M. Antony. Burns 
— &% Washbourne Ltd., London, England. 1937. Pp. viii-88. Cloth, 
The late lamented Abbot Cabrol was a scholar of the first rank. Re- 

search work was his forte. Hence it was perhaps to be expected that an 

attempt by him “to explain very simply and concisely the character of 
the Mass . . . for the reader of ordinary intelligence” (p. 2) would not 
turn out to be an unqualified success. The essential content of this vol- 
ume is simple enough, but what we might term the learned incidentals 
are so much in evidence that we fear the “ordinary intelligence” would 
not find the volume of very much assistance. The book is neither popular 
in appeal, nor very interesting in presentation. At times it seems to bear 
the earmarks of a hurried collection of various facts and data, compiled 
for the mere sake of putting out another book. Thirty-eight of the eighty- 
eight pages are “Introductory,” consisting for the most part of the Latin 
and English of the Ordinary of the Mass. As for the rest, there is noth- 
ing that is not contained in many another volume explanatory of the 
history of the Latin Mass. Our veneration for the author as a great Ben- 
edictine abbot and scholar confirms our belief that he was ill-advised in 
publishing the present work. 

G. L. D, 
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LA SANTA MESSA NELLA LITURGIA ROMANA. Spiegazione dei riti 


e delle formole alla luce dei documenti et dei monumenti, con numerosi es- 
empi e illustrazioni. By D. Gaspare Destefani. Roberto Berruti 6 C., 
Turin, Italy. 1935. Pp. 812. Paper, 35 lire. 

In the space of over 800 small-print pages, and with the addition of 
166 excellent full-page illustrations, the author gives us a comprehensive 
sketch of the evolution of the Roman rite as well as of the externals of 
the Church’s sacrificial worship, such as the basilica, the altar and its ap- 
purtenances, sacred utensils, vestments, liturgical books, etc. In treating 
of the Mass itself, each succeeding prayer and component element of the 
rite is considered from its initial appearance until its present-day state. By 
this historical method the author seeks to clarify the meaning of the cere- 
monies and prayers at present employed. Since the Mass is considered in 
its historical evolution only, the reader will look in vain for adequate 
treatment of the inner meaning of the holy Sacrifice. 

The author’s choice of authorities in deciding problems is irreproach- 
able: he quotes extensively from original source material (Church Fa- 
thers, Sacramentaries, etc.) as well as from the best medieval and mod- 
ern literature on the subject. All in all, the book offers a vast amount of 
useable data, although the matter is not well digested nor very organical- 
ly presented. The illustrations are valuable. 


O. J. 


DAS SEGENSBUCH DER HEILIGEN KIRCHE. Kurze Erklaerungen, Li- 
turgische Texte fuer das katholische Volk. By Dom Notker Dudli, O.S.B. 
Ferdinand Schoeningh Verlag, Paderborn, Germany. 1936. Pp. 374. 
Cloth, RM. 4.80. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that sacramentals are a 
buried treasure in Catholic life of today. At all events, their function in 
the “instauratio omnium in Christo” is not generally understood nor fully 
utilized. For all things are to be brought under the headship of Christ— 
the microcosm man, together with, and through the help of, the macro- 
cosm, which becomes a vehicle of grace through sacraments and sacra- 
mentals. Hence we heartily welcome this volume by Father Dudli, which 
is the latest, and we do not hesitate to say, the best popular treatise that 
has thus far appeared on the subject of sacramentals. 

In the valuable Introduction, the author discusses the nature of sac- 
ramentals in general. Taking the redemptive work of Christ as his start- 
ing-point, he describes the manner in which sacramentals carry on this 
work. He considers the sources of the graces of sacramentals, their effects, 
their origins and development, and their place in the scheme of Christian 
living. In the main part of the book he considers various sacramentals in 
particular. In each case he gives the historical evolution in as far as it is 
known, and ends the individual discussion with an exhortation for a bet- 
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ter and more widespread use of the sacramental in question, at the same 
time showing the extensive possibilities of such use in practical life. As 
the subtitle of the work suggests, the author is concerned primarily with 
those sacramentals which play a part in the ordinary life of the faithful. 
Hence his choice and division of the sacramentals: blessings of objects giv- 
en in connection with liturgical services in church (water, candles, etc.) ; 
blessings of persons; blessings for the home; blessings of eatables; bles- 
sings for the workshop (field, animals, machinery, etc.); blessings for 
those going on a journey and for vehicles; and finally, blessings for all 
things in general. 


Because of its sound theological and historical basis, its delightful 
presentation, and its eminently practical outlook, this work is in every 
way deserving of careful consideration, not only on the part of priests, 
to whom it will be an inspiration toward the proper and more extensive 
administration of sacramentals, but also on the part of laymen, to whom 
it will reveal the magnitude of the Redemption and its fuller significance. 
It would be a labor of fraternal love to make this bock available to the 
English-speaking Catholic world by a good translation. 

O. Jj. 
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The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


ARS LITURGICA, Maria Laach ueber Andernach, Germany: Gemeinde in 
Christus Jesus. Parish of St. Paul, Munich. 1937. Pp. 42. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Milwaukee, Wis.: Christ the Leader. By 
Rev. William Russell, Ph.D. 1937. Pp. x-458. Cloth, $2.00. The Psalms 
and Canticles of the Divine Office. A New English Translation Based 
Selectively on the Hebrew, Greek, and Vulgate Texts, with Introduction 
and Notes. By Rev. George O'Neill, S.J. 1937. Pp. xviii-312. Cloth, 
Think and Live. By Rev. Bakewell Morrison, S.J., and Rev. Stephen J. 
Rueve, S.J. 1937. Pp. viii-184. Cloth, $1.70. 


J. FISCHER ®& BRO., New York, N. Y.: Mass of the Shepherds. By Pietro 
A. Yon. $.80. Missa “‘Puer Natus Est Nobis.’’ By Sister Maria Gisela, 
S.S.N.D. $.80. Missa “Salve Regina.’’ By Rev. Carlo Rossini. $.80. Re- 
gina Caeli. Collection of Latin and English Hymns. By Philip G. Kreckel. 
$.75. Requierm, Libera and the Prescribed Chants. By Rev. Carlo Ros- 
sini. $.80. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: A 
Simple Prayer Book. Booklet, 68 pp. Ten cents each, or $7.00 for 100. 


THE E. M. LOHMANN COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn.: The Life of St. Ger- 
mana. By Alban Stolz. Translated from the German by Rev. Norbert 
Groth. 1937. Pp. 96. Paper, $.50 


THE TEXT BOOK PUBLISHING CO., San Francisco, Calif.: A Manual of 
the Catholic Religion. Part I: The Knowledge of God. By Rev. Charles 
R. Baschab, Ph.D. 1937. Pp. 224. Cloth, $1.00. 
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